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HERMANN GOETZ’S COMIC OPERA, THE 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


WE can call to mind no German comic opera of a recent 
date which has met with so ready or so wide an ac- 
ceptance as that by Hermann Goetz, entitled Der 
Widerspinstigen Zihmung, an English version of which, 
bearing the same title as Shakespeare’s play upon which 
it is founded, has recently been published by Messrs. 
Augener and Co. This opera of Goetz’s first saw the 
light at Mannheim, on the 11th of October, 1874. In 
February of the following year it was brought out at the 
Hofoper, at Vienna, and has since found its way to Weimar, 
Leipzig, Hanover, Coburg, Schwerin, Dessau, Salzburg, 
Darmstadt, Carlsruhe, Berlin, Bremen, Strasburg, and 
Frankfort, if not indeed to other towns of Germany. 
Having thus already run the gauntlet of the most im- 
portant of the theatres of Germany with a success almost 
unprecedented, it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
without loss of time Messrs, Augener and Co. should 
have secured the copyright for England—a venture 
which in these days of progress and of improved taste 
as regards opera might safely, we think, have been under- 
taken by a less enterprising firm. Though on several 
occasions the attention of our readers has already been 
called to Herr Goetz’s work by more than one of our 
foreign correspondents, and though it has been spoken 
of by them in tones of the highest approbation, its 
merit and importance seem to us to be such as to 
demand a more detailed notice than has yet been vouch- 
safed to English readers. . 

Who is Goetz? will be the first question asked, seeing 
that, to our knowledge, not a note of his music has yet 
been publicly heard in England. Goetz, alas! is no more. 
He died on the 3rd of December, 1876 ; and this alone it 
is which pains us in thinking of him in connection with 
his opera, though it is consoling to feel that he lived for 
a short time to enjoy the fame which it brought him. 
Before speaking of his opera, it will not be amiss to 
advance a few biographical particulars as to his artistic 
career. These we gather from an article by Ernst 
Frank, which appeared in the Mustkalisches Wochenblatt, 
in 1876. Hermann Goetz was born on the 17th of 
December, 1840, at Kénigsberg, where his father was a 
brewer. As a child he showed a strong liking for music, 
and his first desire was to compose an opera. It was not, 
however, until he was seventeen years old that he received 
any systematic musical instruction. This, as far as 
regarded pianoforte playing and harmony, he now ob- 
tained from Louis Kohler ; for the rest he was left to his 
own resources. On his proclivities becoming known in 
Konigsberg, he was engaged as conductor of more than 


one amateur musical society ; operas were rehearsed and 
performed under his direction ; and thus it came to pass 
that before he was twenty he had gained such an intimate 
acquaintance with the best classical German operas, 
especially those by Mozart, as can only be acquired by 
making a practical use of the scores. At the same time 
he made many attempts at composition, and with the 
advantage that all that he wrote was sure of a hearing. 
Berlioz’s celebrated work on orchestration was greedily 
devoured ; and his first essay at writing for a full band 
was a transcription of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonata in 
D, Op. 10, No. 3. Some numbers of a comic opera were 
also written down in full score at ‘that period. In the 
autumn of 1858, at the wish of his parents, Goetz entered 
the university of his native city with a view to studying 
mathematics. But it was music rather than mathematical 
studies that continued to absorb his attention. The 
desire to devote himself to music now pressed more 
heavily upon him than ever, and at length, deciding upon 
making it his profession, with the consent of his parents, 
he betook himself in 1860 to Berlin, with the full deter- 
mination of learning there all that could possibly be 
taught him. In Berlin he received instruction in con- 
ducting and playing from score from Stein, in pianoforte 
playing from Von Biilow, and in counterpoint and com- 
position from Hugo Ulrich. In 1863 he succeeded Herr 
Theodor Kirchner as organist at Winterthur, in Canton 
Ziirich. Here he founded a choral society, conducted an 
amateur orchestra, and instituted musical performances, 
at which he frequently proved his proficiency both as a 
pianist and an organist. On the town being visited by a 
travelling German opera company, he also undertook the 
direction of their performances. In addition to these 
engagements, his services as a pianoforte teacher were 
greatly in demand, especially at Ziirich, where he spent 
several days in each week. After awhile he removed his 
family to Ziirich, but still retained the organistship of 
Winterthur. 

A victim to over-work, and broken down in health, 
he was at length compelled to resign the posts he held. 
Latterly he lived at Hottingen, near Ziirich, occupy- 
ing himself, when not giving lessons, with composition 
and in putting the finishing touches to his opera. The 
happy day of its completion, long delayed however by ill- 
health, at length arrived. Need we say that it was 
followed by the still more anxious and difficult task of 
securing for it a public performance? Many were the 
theatres at which Goetz knocked in vain; and great must 
have been the pain which his feelings suffered. The 
success, however, which at last (as we have told) attended 
its production at Mannheim, and the ready acceptance 
it subsequently met with at the principal theatres of 
Germany, must in a great measure have made up for: the 
vexation and disappointment of repeated refusals. Goetz 
has left a widow and a daughter to deplore the loss 
which they, in common with the lovers of musical art, 
have suffered by his death. 

To turn now to his opera, the Zaming of the Shrew: 
the libretto, freely adapted from Shakespeare’s comedy 
of the same title by Joseph Viktor Widmann, is admirably 
laid out for musical treatment. It has been cleverly 
rendered into English by the Rev. J. Troutbeck. The 
| opera is divided into four acts. The characters repre- 

sented are Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua; Katharine 
|and Bianca, his daughters; Hortensio and Lucentio, 
| suitors to Bianca; Petruchio, a rich gentleman of 
Verona ; Grumio, his servant; a tailor, Baptista’s and 
Petruchio’s servants, wedding-guests, neighbours, and 
others. The scene of the first three acts is laid at Padua, 
that of the fourth in Petruchio’s country house. The 
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course of the action may be thus briefly described. On 
the rising of the curtain, Lucentio is descried serenading 
Bianca. His song is interrupted by a commotion among 
Baptista’s servants, who, enraged at his daughter 
Katharine’s ill-treatment of them, vow to leave his service. 
In spite of Katharine’s advice to her father to let them 
go, and their neighbours’ protestations against the dis- 
turbance they have made, Baptista conciliates them by 
offers of a more liberal allowance of wine and higher 
wages. Peace restored, Lucentio resumes his serenade, 
to which Bianca, appearing on the balcony, responds, 
re-echoing his sentiments by expressing her longing to 
enter upon anew state of existence. They are interrupted 
by the appearance of Hortensio, accompanied by 
musicians, who has also brought Bianca a serenade, but 
which she receives in no kindly manner. On Lucentio 
and Hortensio coming into collision, and being on the 
point to fight, Baptista appears in his night-shirt at the 
door of his house, and remonstrates withthem. Hortensio 
dismisses his musicians ; Lucentio declares his love for 
Bianca, and pleads his suit with her father, who announces 
his resolve to the two that his daughter Katharine must 
first be wed ere Bianca may be wooed. On taking his 
departure, Hortensio meets with Petruchio, and in the 
course of their talk, learning from him that he “would 
bestow his best affections on her who would venture to 
oppose his will,” tells him of Katharine, whom he describes 
as “shrewish and obstinate.” Hortensio’s description of 
her, and the recollection of her anger when once he tried 
to kiss her, inflame his desire ; and feeling that it would 
be a great and glorious thing to conquer such a one, 
he determines to woo and win her. 

At the commencement of Act II., in an altercation 
with her maid over her morning toilet, and in a. con- 
versation with her sister, Katharine’s hasty temper, her 
contempt for men, and her determination to remain 
single are made sufficiently evident. In an interview 
with Baptista, in which he begs his daughter Katharine’s 
hand, Petruchio, having heard that he desires good 
teachers for his daughters, presents to him Hortensio 
(disguised) as a music-master, and Lucentio (also dis- 
guised) as a teacher of languages. On being left alone with 
Petruchio, Baptista warns him that he should not think 
of marrying his daughter, on account of her untameable 
disposition. They are interrupted by the sudden appear- 
ance of Hortensio with a jute around his neck like a 
collar, which the irascible Kate in one of her fits of 
passion has broken on his head. Nothing daunted, but 
declaring that “she is a playful maiden ; I love her well,” 
Petruchio desires she may be sent to him. In their long 
interview which follows, we are witnesses of Petruchio’s 
rough wooing, tempered, however, with flattery and 
gentleness, and of Kate’s determination to withstand 
him. The combat is fierce and long ; at the last we see 
that Kate relents, and though she never actually says 
“Yes,” Petruchio goes away as her accepted bridegroom, 
promising to return for their wedding on the following 
Monday. 

At the beginning of Act III., Baptista, Bianca, Lucentio, 
and Hortensio, the last two in the guise of teachers, 
are seen walking impatiently up and down. Katharine 
sits on one side in full bridal attire. The marriage-feast 
has been prepared; the guests arrive, but, alas! no 
bridegroom. The ceremony has to be postponed; 
Baptista dismisses the assembled guests, and Bianca 
returns to her lessons with Lucentio and Hortensio, who 
both make love to her. At a later period of the day, 
Petruchio, attended by Grumio, makes his appearance. 
Both are dressed with studied carelessness, in torn and 
patched coats, boots of different size and colour, and with 





long swords trailing after them, In such guise Petruchio, 
seizing Katharine’s arm, insists upon their going to 
church. The marriage-service, of which with good taste 
there is no stage representation, is described by Hortensio 
as one unparalleled in his experience. Petruchio’s conduct, 
he says, was “disgraceful. Every custom he seemed to 
laugh to scorn. The priest demanded, ‘ Wilt thou have 
this woman to be thy wife?’ ‘Yes, truly,’ did he shout, 
‘that’s. why I’m here; and don’t be long about your 
hocus-pocus !? And ere the service was well complete, 
he gave the bride before them all a kiss—a smack that 
sounded——” On returning from church, instead of 
waiting to partake of the banquet which has been 
prepared, Petruchio declares that he must at once away ; 
and in face of the entreaties and protestations of Baptista 
and the assembled guests, carries off his bride, much 
against her will, to his house in the country. 

Act 1V. opens with the famous supper scene at 
Petruchio’s house, during which, by his boisterous be- 
haviour, Petruchio works upon Kate’s better feelings, 
and, fairly beaten, she acknowledges his supremacy. As 
Shakespeare has it, “ He kills her in her own humour ;” 
and “ Katharine the curst” is at last brought “from a 
wild Kate to a Kate conformable, as other household 
Kates.” On the occasion of a call from a tailor, a cloak 
and dress merchant, she is put further to the test. Upon 
all the pretty things which the tailor displays, and she 
wishes to purchase, Petruchio lavishes his abuse, and 
meekly Kate renounces them. Her only wish now is 
that she could “ persuade him to be somewhat mild and 
meek.” Resolved to humour him, she even admits his 
assertion that the moon is shining brightly, when in fact 
it is broad daylight. “Say, thou dost not mean that 
now the moon is shining?” he asks. “I mean it not,” 
she replies ; “mine eyes with tears are blinded, I see not 
clearly. This alone is clear: I am myself no longer what 
I was, At last is tamed the shrewish maiden’s haughti- 
ness. A wife’s far fairer honour is what I long for; I see 
what thou hast meant by all thy joking. Do what thou 
wilt with me. I am thy wife ; I love thee well, and thine 
I am for life!” The two express their joy that their 
troubles are now at an end, and that “ such power as love 
hath is nowhere found,” for “by love is creation together 
bound.” Baptista, Lucentio, Bianca, Hortensio and his 
wife now appear upon the scene. Baptista introduces 
Lucentio and Bianca as man and wife, and points to 
Hortensio, who has consoled himself with another. 
Kindly are they received by Katharine, who tells of her 
happiness and of the love she has for her husband ; and 
all express their astonishment and their delight at the 
change which has been wrought in her. Guests enter, 
wine is handed round, and a chorus of general rejoicing 
and congratulation brings the opera to a close. 


Thus much concerning the material on which the ~ 


dramatic action is based; let us now turn to the music 
with which Goetz has allied it. Act I. consists of five 
scenes. Lucentio’s serenade (in E flat, ?), with which 
the first opens, and in which prominence is given to 
clarinet and guitar, commences thus melodiously :— 
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With a modulation to C minor the commotion among 
Baptista’s servants is first heard in the distance, and 
gradually becomes more and more apparent. Lucentio 
resumes his serenade, but is interrupted by Baptista’s 
people rushing forward and singing :— 


No, thethingis clear! 
——— yg 
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The things clear! The fiend himself inhabits here ! 
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A tonic close is followed by a sudden change of key 
and rhythm on the appearance of Baptista at the door of 
his house. A dialogue between Baptista and the chorus, 
in which he tries to pacify his discontented servants, and 
in which Katharine from the balcony joins, but without 
contributing to this end, leads to an ensemble, in which 
Lucentio and the neighbours, complaining of the dis- 
turbance, also take part. Consisting, as it mostly does, 
of nine vocal parts besides the accompaniment, this 
ensemble defies quotation within our limited space. That 
it forms a most effective and admirable climax to a busy 
and exciting scene is easy to see. As Baptista, by the 
promise of extra pay, succeeds in pacifying his servants 
and inducing them to remain with him, a short chorus, 
but which has more the character of an accompanied 
part-song, sung behind the scenes by Baptista’s servants, 
and expressive of their contentment, closes the scene; 
the lights in Baptista’s house go out, and all is dark and 
quiet 

A short ritornel brings us almost imperceptibly to 
the second scene, at the commencement of which 
Lucentio takes up his guitar, and resumes his serenade. 
Bianca appears on the balcony, and now follows a love- 
duet of exquisite charm and tenderness, introduced by 
the following remarkable modulation from the dominant 
of © flat (the key of the serenade) to E major :— 
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Throughout the piece adheres pretty closely to the 
tonic. As an episode, we meet with the following lively 
theme and its consequences :— 



































The principal motive ot the duet commences thus 
tunefully :— 
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Closely adhered to in development, after modulating to 
B major, and coming to a pause on the dominant of 
G sharp minor, it gives way to the following more 
animated but equally tuneful motive :— 
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This in its turn is succeeded by a third motive of a still 
more animated and passionate character, commencing 
thus :— 
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And here we may remark once and for all that the close, 
artistic, logical, and musicianly manner in which, both in 
his arias and concerted pieces, Goetz works out his 
motives, without combining them with extraneous matter 
savouring of carelessness or improvisation, is one of his 
most characteristic traits as a composer. This duet 
closes with a repetition, but which barely amounts to 
more than a reminiscence, of its opening theme. As 
its last notes die away, it is succeeded by a serenade 
played under Bianca’s window by Hortensio’s musicians, 
Hortensio prides himself on having composed it himself ; 
for its drollery of character it could hardly be surpassed. 
It starts thus abruptly :— 











As Bianca withdraws, Hortensio espies Lucentio, who 
srotests against such intolerable music, and finally, losing 
iis temper, draws his sword. The remainder of the 
scene, during which Baptista, appearing at the’ door of 
ais house, seeks to pacify the combatants, and announces 
his intentions with regard to his daughters, with the 
exception of a short but charming arietta, in which 
Lucentio pleads for Bianca, consists for the most part of 
accompanied declamatory recitative. 

The fourth scene consists of a buffo-duet between 
Lucentio and Hortensio, commencing thus :— 
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Neither feeling any affection for Kate, each urges the 
other to woo her. Almost simultaneously both seem 
struck with the happy idea of gaining access to Bianca 
by disguising themselves as teachers, and in free canon 
give vent to their joy at their prospect of success :— 
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As Hortensio goes out, he runs against Petruchio, whose 
appearance is announced in the orchestra by the following 
highly characteristic motive :— 
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The fifth scene commences with a conversation between 
Hortensio and Petruchio, occasionally interrupted by 
Grumio, the servant of the-latter, which turns upon 
Katharine.’ In spite of Hortensio’s description of 
Katharine as shrewish and obstinate, Petruchio, at a 
loss to know what to do with the wealth he has in- 
herited, and apparently in search of a new sensation, 
is easily led to the determination of winning her 
affection, and making her his own, especially when 
he hears that she is a girl whom none can conquer, and 
who chases every suitor away. Such a conquest, he 
feels, would make life worth living for. The earlicr part 
of the scene is based almost entirély upon the atove- 
quoted motive, indicative of Petruchio’s vigorous and 
determined character. In contrast to it may be quoted a 
passage in which Hortensio asks :— 
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In apt keeping with this, but still in contrast to it, is its 
second subject (in G minor), in which Petruchio revels in 
the remembrance of his doughty deeds. No less so is a 
second episode (following a repetition of the opening 
theme), in which he swears he would rather perish than 
surrender. 

Admirable, both in its musical and dramatic expression, 
is the passage in which Petruchio apostrophises Katharine 
on learning from Hortensio that they are standing before 
the dwelling in which she is asleep :— 
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and to which Petruchio replies : 
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No less so is that which immediately succeeds it, and in 
which he passionately declares :— 
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The remainder of the scene which closes Act I. is taken 
up by a grand aria for Petruchio, which by its vigorous 
and takingly tuneful character, and coming where it does, 
would, if adequately rendered, alone be sufficient to secure 
the acceptance of even a far inferior work. Here is its 
leading subject, which fairly stamps its general character :— 
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She is awife, forsuch a man cre-a- ted As I may boast my- 













































































Exquisitely beautiful, too, is the treatment which the 
leading subject of Petruchio’s aria now receives, as on 
its last appearance it is sung, very softly and slowly, to 
the words—- 
“* Only to-night may peace be calmly dwelling 
Within thy breast! Good night ! unconquer'd maid !"j 

while Hortensio and Grumio are trying to persuade 
Petruchio to go home to bed. As a counterpoise to the 
sentimental vein into which Petruchio has relapsed, and 
as if to maintain the humorous character of the piece, 
the idea of making Baptista, in a night-cap, put his head 
out of window and exclaim, “1 thought there was some- 
one there again!” just as they have gone away, and the 





curtain is about to fall, is very happily conceived. 
(To be continued.) 
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VON HOLSTEIN’S OPERA, 
THE HIGHLANDERS. « 


Ma 

THIS opera, first produced at Mannheim s ime ago, 
has now also been brought out at Hamburg and Leipzig, 
and its peculiar merits entitle it to a more than passing 
notice. Nor is this by any means the first-fruits of 
the composer’s labours in the field of musical drama. 
It was preceded by two operas, the Haddeschacht and 
The Heir of Morley, the first of which found consider- 
able favour at Mannheim and, if I remember rightly, 
also at Darmstadt : and if the successes the composer has 
achieved have not hitherto won for him a more wide- 
spread reputation, it has been owing, not to any want of 
appreciation of his talent, but to the vocal, instrumental, 
and notably to the great scenic difficulties of his works. 
Such an opera as The Highlanders cannot be ade- 
quately rendered without considerable scenic display and 
a numerous and most efficient choir to do justice to the 
choruses. We all know how often a dazzling mzise-en-scéne 
is offered as a compensation for inferior singing : but, 
after all, the production of modern spectacular operas 
is to managers of self-supporting theatres simply a 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence ; and this at 
once supplies the reason why Von Holstein’s works have 
hitherto been, and probably will be, performed only on 
a few large and enterprising stages. 

Von Holstein is one of the most distinguished pupils of 
Hauptmann, who appears at an early date to have pro- 
nounced a very favourable opinion on his talents and on 
his prospects as a composer. But his ambition soared 
higher than that of some others of Hauptmann’s disciples, 
who have since degenerated into morose pedagogues of 
local reputation: he devoted himself exclusively to 
musical drama, and, following in the footsteps of Wagner, 
became a foéta-compositore. The very fact of his being 
the author of his own libretti justifies a presumption in 
favour of his works, and the unity of conception and 
treatment which they exhibit is certainly not the least of 
their merits. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the scene of Zhe 
Highlanders is laid in Scotland. The drama is taken 
from the time of the Pretender’s short-lived success and 
his subsequent defeat at Culloden. The scene of the first 
act is before Edinburgh, that of the second and third is 
alternately near Culloden and in ArthurMacdonald’s castle, 
and that of the last act is an English stronghold on the 
north-west coast of Scotland. Von Holstein styles Zhe 
Highlanders an “historico”-romantic opera; but on 
what ground is not quite apparent. The historical 
element is extremely slender; and though the drama 
derives a sort of historical tinge from the character 
of Charles Edward, who appears on the scene but twice, 
it is to all intents and purposes not historical, but essen- 
tially domestic. 

The hero of the drama is Reginald, of noble Scottish 
descent, and serving in the English army under Lord 
Astley Cameron. He has apparently lost, nor has he 
ever known, his father, and passes at first as the son 
of Magdalis, the old nurse of Lord Arthur Macdonald, a 
staunch Jacobite. He was brought up with Ellen,, 
Macdonald’s beautiful cousin, and has ever cherished the 
hope of winning her. But she is betrothed to Macdonald, 
to whom Reginald is bound by the bonds of an early 
friendship. The rising under Charles Edward brings 
Reginald back to his country, but as an enemy to his 
country’s cause. After the collapse of Culloden, Magdalis 
assists the Pretender in his escape; but Lord Astley 
commissions Reginald to capture Macdonald’s castle. 
Reginald enters the castle, finds Ellen and Macdonald,. 





and, though overwhelmed with grief at the hopelessness 
of his love, he resolves to save his friend. Macdonald 
has pledged his word to Lord Astley to hand himself over 
to Col. Lindsey at daybreak ; but a potion which Ellen 
has given to her fiancé at Reginald’s suggestion sends 
him into a profound sleep : he misses the appointed hour. 
Reginald, who is a stranger to Col. Lindsey, presents 
himself at the fort as Lord Arthur Macdonald, ready to 
suffer the death of a rebel. The word of command to 
shoot him is being given, when Lord Astley rushes upon 
the scene, undeceives Col. Lindsey as to his prisoner, 
and reveals himself to Reginald as his father. The scene 
is interrupted by the sudden arrival of Macdonald who, 
though late, comes to redeem his pledge. Reginald inter- 
cedes in his friend’s behalf, but in vain. Lord Astley is 
determined not to spare the rebel’s life: but, behold ! 
another surprise. News is brought that the Pretender 
has reached the shore close to the English stronghold, 
and presently the French vessel which has received him 
is seen setting sail. All the Highland captives, and with 
them Macdonald and Reginald, rush on the draw-bridge 
to bid God-speed to the Prince; the English soldiers, 
incensed at his escape, fire on them, and Reginald falls, 
their first victim. He dies in the arms of his father, who, 
having lost his son, now grants a free pardon to all the 
captives, for Reginald’s death has expiated their treason. 

Von Holstein has spared no pains to produce a libretto 
which can stand on its own merits as a drama. The 
dramatic action is lively and sustained, and the book 
is free from those conventional absurdities by which 
typical rhyming librettists torture language. The frequent 
co-operation of the Highlanders in the action, the appear- 
ance on the scene of the English soldiers and Scottish 
peasantry add much to the interest of the situations, 
which are admirably planned, and afford a refreshing 
contrast to the familiar dummie-shows in other operas 
having their scene on Scottish soil, as Lucia, La 
Dame Blanche, &c. The Pretender only appears in two 
short scenes in the first and second acts, before and after 
the battle of Culloden ; whilst the weight of the dramatic 
action rests on Reginald supported by Magdalis, Ellen, 
and Macdonald. ‘The principal characters are drawn in 
excellent taste, and by a vigorous pen, and the only 
exception that may, justly be taken to the book is its 
excessive length. 

The score of Zhe Highlanders attests the same effort 
to. bring the work up to a high standard of perfection, the 
same minute attention to form and detail of construction 
as the libretto. In this respect, Von Holstein is a true 
disciple of the so-called Leipzig school. He is by no 
means wanting in invention, in graceful and original 
treatment ; but he lacks, perhaps, individuality in its 
highest sense ; and though far from being a mere “ repro- 
ductive genius,” he shows a strong leaning towards 
eclecticism. The continuity of action, and the instru- 
mental colouring, restricted though it be, stamp Zhe 
Highlanders as belonging to Wagner’s school; but the 
intellectual gale of “endless melody” is tempered by 
pleasing soli, duets, and ensembles, which vindicate the 
immortal merits of Mozart’s, Weber’s, and Schumann’s 
style. But Zhe Highlanders derives special interest 
from the Scottish airs, original or @ ?Ecossaise, which 
Von Holstein has introduced, doubtless with a view to 
imparting a national character to the opera. The most 
conspicuous of these is the familiar “Charlie is my 
darling,” which runs through the whole opera, forming 
the leading subject of the prelude, then introduced as 
Magdalis’, first air, and then recurring several times 
as the national song of the Highlanders. The German 
version has neither the true ring nor the true swing o 
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a national, still less that of a martial air about it. But 
the unison choruses (A//egro con fuoco) of which it forms 
the subject are nevertheless very effective, the more 
so as they are sung in accelerated time at each repetition, 
so as to impart to them something of the wildness of 
a true Highland rendering. I may notice some other 
airs which, if not actually of Scottish extraction, give 
proof of the composer’s felicity and power of adaptation, 
such as Magdalis’ beautiful air in the first act, fourth 
scene (2), which somewhat recalls Mendelssohn’s e Winter 
Song ;” such are Ellen’s air in the third act (4), the opening 
chorus of the Highlanders (5), and the chorus in the 
finale of the fourth act (6). Again, the chorus of the High- 
landers in the third act, second scene (3), “ Long, long 
ago,” is pure and simple; nor can it be said that this 
choice is a happy one, for the good old song is not only 
not Scottish, but never was distinguished either by vigour 
or originality. Among the best and most effective 
numbers of the score are perhaps Magdalis’ air (2), the 
great duet between Macdonald and Ellen in the finale of 
the third act, and the two choruses in the last act quoted 
above (5, 6 

Von Holstein has aimed not only at lyric beauty but 
at elegance and perfection of form ; and this has led him 
not unfrequently to too elaborate a treatment. Hence it 
is that much of the truly scientific work, and many 
ingenious combinations showing admirable workmanship, 
are lost in that rush and restlessness of the dramatic 
action which knows. no full stops, and at times becomes 
a wearisome attribute of “endless melody.” It may 
with truth be said that if Von Holstein had offered rather 
less, it would have been more appreciated. 

The part of Reginald is written for a baritone of more 
than ordinary powers of endurance ; Magdalis, into 
whose mouth the composer has put some of the gems 
of the score, is alto; Ellen is soprano; and the parts 
of Macdonald and of the Pretender are written for tenor. 
To an imaginative stage-manager with adequate means 
to back him up Von Holstein offers in his High- 
landers an almost boundless scope for a magnificent 
mise-en-scene, the scene of the first act with the view 
of Edinburgh, that in Macdonald’s castle in the third, 
and the finale of the last act being generally the zeces 
de résistance of the opera. The amusing attempts at 
Highland dress on Continental stages are familiar to 
all those who have heard Lu.za or La Dame Blanche 
abroad. Nor was the performance of Zhe Highlanders 
at Mannheim an exception to the rule. Macdonald 
displayed a red tartan kilt and a green tartan sash, and 
his retainers exhibited some other pleasing variety of 
colours ; but the Highland dresses suffered from another 
defect—the kilts were alarmingly short. 

Wherever Zhe Highlanders has been produced, it 
has won warm applause and well-earned success for 
the composer, who by this most recent work has given 
a luminous proof of his great talents. If he has 
derived many of his ideas from the great masters of 
his art, he nevertheless preserves his originality of treat- 
ment, and never stoops to plagiarism. His style is too 
diffuse ; but it is the excellent taste, the finish, and work- 
manship—in short the intrinsic merits of his works, that 
raise them high above the level of the numerous 
ephemeral productions of our day, many of which are 
simply Wagner turned upside down. 


No, 1. 
Act I., Sc. 3. (Charlie is my darling.) Jlagdadis. 
‘Allegro con fuoco. 
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griis-se mir mein Et-trick thal. 
No. 6. 
Act IV., Finale (p. 345). Chorus. 
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CARL MARIA VON WEBER ON LIBERTY OF 
RHYTHM. 


AT the request of Praeger, the conductor of the Opera in 
Leipzig, who was about to bring out Luryanthe there, 
Weber indicated by the metronome the speed at which he 
wished his work to be played. The letter which he wrote 
to Praeger on that occasion contains many interesting 
zesthetical observations, some of general importance, others 
relating specially to Euryanthe. 

Referring to the duet between Adolar and Euryanthe 
(Act II. No. 13), Weber says :—“ In this duet, the true ex 
pression of a surging passion must be left to the feeling of 
singers and conductor. Experience has taught me that 
too precise indications as to time and expression are apt 
to caricature the composer’s intentions.” 

After having given the metronomic annotations for the 
opera, Weber proceeds :— 

‘Tt is the individuality of the singer which gives the real colouring 
to each part. One and the same piece will receive an entirely 
different reading by a singer gifted with a smooth flexible voice from 
that given to it by the possessor of a grand-toned voice, and yet 
both may satisfy the composer in so far as they fully conceive and 
interpret, according to their respective individualities, the gradation 
of passion indicated by him. It is for the conductor to control the 
singer, and to restrain him from that rendering of the part which at 
the first impulse may appear to him most convenient. 

‘“In passage-expression special care must be taken that the 
movement and colouring of the piece do not suffer from the in- 
different rendering of a roulade. It is preferable that the singer, 
who is unable to give with ardent passion the last passages in the air 
of Eglantine, should simplify them, than that the spirit of the whole 
piece should be chilled. Less harm will be done to the work 
by omitting altogether the revenge-breathing air of Elvira in the 
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opera of Opferfest, than by rendering it in the style of a tame sol- 
feggio. To blend singing and orchestra in the rhythmical movement 
of a piece will ever be, and remain, one of the greatest difficulties ; 
for there is a natural contradistinction between singing and instru- 
ments, specially stringed instruments, which divide time sharply like 
beats of a pendulum, whilst in singing, breathing and articulating 
must necessarily produce a more waving rhythm. Truth of ex- 
pression demands a melting together of these contradictory pecu- 
liarities. Time should never be a tyrannical mill-work ; it is in 
music what the pulse is in the human body. There is no slow move- 
ment in which there may not occur the necessity of an ‘ accelerando,’ 
in order to avoid a sensation of dragging; there is no ‘presto’ in 
which passages may not be found requiring a ‘ ritardando’ if the 
means of true expression are not to be lost in the hurry. 

‘* Heaven forbid that these remarks should induce any singer to 
adopt that lunatic manner of execution which consists in the arbitrary 
distortion of a few bars, painfully suggesting to thedistener the limb- 
distorting feats of an acrobat! The accelerando, no more than the 
vitardando, should never produce a jerking sensation; a true 
poetical expression does not admit of fits and starts. ‘These modi- 
fications of time and expression must, therefore, only take effect on 
periods and complete phrases. In aduet two contrasting characters 
may each demand a very different rendering ; take, as an instance, 
the duet between Licinius and the High Priest in the Vestale, 
in which the characteristic effect is the greater, the calmer. and 
quieter the sentences of the High Priest and the more passionately 
the phrases of Licinius are uttered. We have no means of denoting 
all thisin the score. It must be /¢/¢in our own heart, and if wanting 
there, neither the metronome nor my imperfect, and, according to 
my own experience, almost superfluous annotations, will give much 
assistance.” 


The orthodox mathematical rectitude in matters of time, 
to the detriment of expression, which Beethoven was 
perhaps the first to break, but which in this country has 
been strictly and stiffly adhered to as a matter of faith up 
to a recent period, will perhaps be somewhat shaken by 
the words of so high and undisputed an authority as 
Weber, applying as they do to the interpretation of one of 
his own works.—From a concert programme-book of the 
Glasgow Choral Union. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


stihilinliten 
MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Fanuary 6th, 1878. 


THE programmes for the Chatelet Concerts, under the direction 
of M. BE. Colonne, for December gth, 16th, 23rd, and 3oth, 


consisted of the whole of Berlioz’s music to Faust. In accord- 
ance with a general demand, a supplementary hearing of it has 
been given to-day. So much has Berlioz come to be admired 
. in Paris! All honour to the courage and perseverance of M. 
Colonne, to have achieved so much in a city where Faust as 
Faust is not much thought of. The music is thus described on 
the programme :— 


“* Faust : A Dramatic Legend, in Four Parts(M. Talzac taking the réle of 
Faust; M. Lauwers that of Mephistopheles; Mlle. Vergin, Marguerite ; 
and M. Carroul, Brander). 

“Part I.: APlain in Hungary—Faust alone in the fields at sunrise— 
Peasants’ Dance—Roundelay and Chorus—Another part of the Plain—Hun- 
garian March. 

“ Part II.: North of Germany—Faust’s Study—Easter Hymn— Apparition 
of Mephistopheles—Auerbach’s Cellar in Leipzig—Drinking Song—Brander's 
Song—Fugue upon the theme of Brander’s Song—Mephistopheles’ Song 
—Woods and Meadows on the Banks of the Elbe—Faust’s Dream—Chorus 
of gnomes and sylphs—Dance of sylphs—Chorus of soldiers and students. 

_“* Part III. : Marguerite’s Room—Drums and trumpets are heard in the 

distance—Faust’s Song—Faust and Mephistopheles—Marguerite alone— 
Recitative—Song, ‘The King of Thule ’—Square before Marguerite’s 
house—Invocation of Spirits—Will o’ the Wisp Minuet—Mephistopheles’ 
Serenade—Marguerite’s Room—Scene and Duet—Entrance of Mephis- 
topheles—Trio—Chorus of neighbours in the streets. 
_ ‘‘Part IV.: Marguerite’s Room—Her Song —Chorus of soldiers and students 
in the distance—Forests and Caverns—Faust’s invocation to nature—Faust 
and Mephistopheles—Towards the abyss—Plains, mountains, and valleys— 
Infernal Regions—Faust is delivered to the flames—Chorus of demons and 
the condemned. 

“Epilogue: In Heaven—Chorus of angels—Adoration of Marguerite.” 


The music is dramatic, and entirely suited to the drama. The 
chorus of gnomes and sylphs, and “ Ballet des Sylphes,” are 





lovely. Mephistopheles’ song, Brander’s song, the fugue, and 
all the students’ songs are most characteristic. ‘‘L’Enfer’ and 
all the music following is terrible, and then the chorus of angels 
pleading for Marguerite, ‘‘For she loved much,” is most 
touching. Goethe himself might have been proud to have his 
‘* problem” thus interpreted. 

In M. Pasdeloup’s concert (December 9th), Berlioz’s Romeo 
et Fulliette was given. It strikesjone as vague, and “‘ long 
drawn out.” The scherzo is, however, charming, as also the 
‘*Féte chez Capulet.” Also in that concert an interesting 
violoncello concerto, by E. Lallo, was performed by M. Fischer. 
Haydn’s symphony in c, No. 30, was also played at this as 
well as at the first concert of the Conservatoire, ‘‘ for the first 
time in Paris !” 

In M. Pasdeloup’s concerts for December 23rd and 3oth, 
‘Le Désert,” by Félicien David, was given, with the co-opera- 
tion of Mlle. Rousseil, M. Caisso, and M. Leo Dageni. As 
it is not very long since that work was introduced at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, it need not be here described. It was 
splendidly performed, and warmly received. 

During last November, Rubinstein conducted his symphony, 
‘*Ocean,”’ at one of these ‘‘Concerts Populaires,” and was 
almost overwhelmed with enthusiastic ovations at its close. 

To-day the first of the ‘Concerts Cressonnais”’ has been given 
in the ‘‘ Théatre de la Porte Saint-Martin.” An interesting 
‘*Symphonie de Chasse,” by Gossec (1733—1829), was per- 
formed. Also, ‘‘ Fragments des Indes Galantes,” by Rameau 
(1683—1764), viz. :—‘* La Féte du Soleil au Pérou;” A. Choeur, 
‘Brillant soleil ;’ B. Louré, ‘‘ Permettez, astre du jour ;” C. 
Choeur, ‘‘ Clair flambeau du monde ;” the soli sung by M. Coste. 
Then Martini’s (1741—1816) charming song, ‘‘ Plaisird’ Amour ” 
(with Berlioz’s instrumentation), was sung by M. Valdec, and 
‘‘La Romanesca,” dance tune of the sixteenth century; also a 
lovely chorus, by Lotti (1665—1740), ‘‘Spirto di Dio;” a 
‘*Choeur des Olivettes,” by Paladilhe, and a graceful valse by 
Fonciéres, &c. &c. In M. Pasdeloup’s concert for December 
23rd, a concerto by Fonciéres, for the violin, was most in- 
telligently rendered by Mlle. Tayau. 

It is interesting to know that the Academy of Fine Arts 
has instituted a prize to be awarded for music, as well as 
for the sister arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
Thanks to the initiative of the Academy, so soon as a 
pupil has finished his technical studies, he now enjoys the 
privilege of producing his chef-d’euvre, and of ‘‘ proving 
that a real spirit of art dwells in him, and that he con- 
templates a glorious career.” As to the judges, the /oge 
ad honneur is teserved for the Minister of Public Instruction ; 
and at the first séance which was held, MM. Gounod, A. 
Thomas, Reyer, Delaborde, Bazin, De Beauplan, Carvalho, 
&c., were present, as well as all the professors of the Conserva- 
toire. A symphony by M. Wormser was performed, and two 
compositions—‘‘ Air varié,” and the 113th Psalm (‘‘In exitu 
Israel”)—by M. Salvayac are much praised. Two of the 
strophes of the last composition were sung by five young ladies, 
pupils of the Conservatoire (with Mlle. Vaillant to lead). The 
orchestra is also mostly composed of members of the Conserva- 
toire, under the direction of M. Deldevez. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LE1Pzic, January 1878. 


As I am myself unable to speak of the ninth Gewandhaus Con- 
cert, I give the report of Mr. Alfred Doerffel, trustee of the 
musical department of our local library. 

‘‘The ninth Gewandhaus Concert was chiefly devoted to 
choral music. It brought forward four choral compositions with 
orchestra, of which two were given for the first time. The first 
part of the concert consisted of Schumann’s ‘ Nachtlied,’ 
Mozart’s G minor symphony, and Brahms’s ‘Schicksalslied ;’ 
and the second part of Jadassohn’s ‘ Vergebung’ (a new con- 
cert-piece for chorus, aes solo, and orchestra, now in the 
press), the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s music to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and Schumann’s ‘Zigeuner Leben.’ This 
extraordinary combination had some success, which is mainly 
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to be ascribed to the capital playing of the orchestral works. 
The ‘ Nachtlied,’ by Schumann, played for the first time, 
does not: contain any great vo charms. The work is 
very elaborate, and must be heard several times before 
we can give an opinion about it. We liked Brahms’s 
‘Schicksalslied’ very much this time. A very good perform- 
ance was given of Jadassohn’s new work, ‘ Vergebung,’ by the 
chorus and orchestra. The text of this piece, a free translation 
of a song by Gabiral, consists of five verses, each of which ends 
with the entreaty for ‘Forgiveness.’ The great vocal beauty 
with which this work commences is maintained throughout. 
We believe this is one of the best works of the composer, 
and think it also a great work of a kind which is but seldom 
attempted. The chorus has more especially a grateful task. 
After an excellent performance of Mendelsschn’s Scherzo, 
Schumann’s ‘ Zigeuner Leben’ (Gipsy Life) concluded the even- 
ing. We must mention that in the latter work the orchestral 
accompaniment is not original, but arranged from the piano 
accompaniment by Gridener, a fact which was not stated on the 
programme.” 

The tenth Subscription Concert opened with Beethoven’s 
overture to the ballet ‘‘ Prometheus.” The second part was 
filled up with Gade’s symphony in A minor, No. 3. Several 
years have elapsed since we last heard this work, which formerly 
figured constantly on the Gewandhaus programmes. We 
greatly rejoice at its re-appearance. The first movement of the 
symphony is really splendid. The second and third movements 
are also effective through their graceful melody and brilliant 
instrumentation, but the finale is materially weaker. A capital 
performance redounded to the honour of the orchestra and its 
distinguished conductor, Reinecke. 

The royal opera singer, Frau Schuch-Proska, from Dresden, 
sang a very dry and tedious bravura aria by Winter. Of three 
songs by Schumann, which Frau Schuch-Proska also gave, the 
first, ‘‘ Er ist’s,” she took too slowly, while she succeeded very 
well in the others—‘‘ Sandmann,” and “ Auftriige.” It must 
be mentioned that Reinecke’s charming accompaniment had a 

ood deal to do with this success. A young pianist, Frl. Adele 

ippius, from St. Petersburg, played Rubinstein’s third con- 
certo in G major, and a transcription by Carl Tausig of Bach’s 
D minor toccata for organ. The lady possesses a very respect- 
able technique, — touch and vigour; nevertheless, her 
performances failed to interest us. Her manner of playing is 
somewhat dry and insipid. Bach’s toccata was better suited to 
her style than Rubinstein’s concerto, which certainly ought to 
be played with more fire. She also left us cold in Field’s short 
nocturne in A major, although this work abounds in fanciful 
tenderness. 

The New Year’s Concert at the Gewandhaus commenced with 
Martin Luther’s prayer, “ Verleih uns Frieden,” set to music for 
chorus and orchestra by Mendelssohn. The leading melody of 
this short work is first given to the basses, then taken up by the 
alti, and at last sung by the whole choir. The whole gives the 
impression of a master-piece. At the present moment, when 
Mendelssohn’s compositions are becoming the free property of 
the nation, we rejoice at the number of new editions of his works 
appearing. They will still further contribute to the circulation 
and recognition of this master’s productions. Through centuries 
Mendelssohn will remain a pure and brilliant star in the firma- 
ment of art, and later generations will have to acknowledge that 
he was the last of the great classical masters of our time. This 


. solemn commencement of the concert was followed by Beeth- 


oven’s overture, Op. 124. I cannot place this work so high as 
many Beethoven fanatics do. There are fine passages in all the 
works of Beethoven’s last period ; they are to be found in the 
Missa Solemnis, in the first and third movements of the sonata, 
Op. 106, and the last string-quartetts and sonatas. Yet I can- 
not consider any of these works, on the whole, so pure and 
excellent as the sonatas, Op. 53 and 57. None of the last 
quartetts seem to me to be on a par with any of the three quar- 
tetts, Op. 59. None of Beethoven’s later written orchestral 
works equals the A major symphony in its completeness. I 
certainly do not wish to draw a line at the sonata, Op. go, and 
the B-flat major trio, and to say that Beethoven’s best works end 
here; but I am still unable to see in his later works the 
climax of his success, The overture was followed by Christoph 





Bach’s motett, ‘‘ Ich lasse dich nicht.” The introductory move- 
ment and the finale (chorale, which is, however, by Johann 
Sebastian Bach, the father of Christoph Bach) are of extra- 
ordinary beauty. The motett a capella and Mendelssohn’s chorus 
were well sung by the St. Thomas’ choir, under the direction 
of Professor Richter. For Mendelssohn’s work we should, 
however, have liked a larger chorus. 

Johannes Brahms (who is at present here to prepare the per- 
formance of his new D major symphony for the next concert) 
played his D minor piano concerto at the New Year's Concert. 
The composer, as well as Mme. Schumann, have often before 
played this work, which we have now known for about twenty 
years. An early composition, it aims at the highest, but is, 
however, only partially successful. A succés d’estime was Brahms’s 
only reward, after concluding the ungrateful task of playing it. 
The evening ended with a capital performance of Schumann’s 
splendid c major symphony. This work, and above all, the 
adagio, belongs to the most important of this master’s com- 

itions. 

Besides Haydn’s charming § flat major string-quartett, and 
Beethoven’s octett, Op. 103, for wind instruments, the fourth 
Chamber-music Concert at the Gewandhaus brought forward 
Bachs’s D minor concerto and a manuscript concerto by Mozart, 
both for three pianos. These interesting pieces were excellently 
rendered by Messrs. Reinecke, Maas, and Carpe. 

Heinrich der Loewe, the second opera by Edmund Kretschmer 
(composer of the Fo/kunger), has been repeated seven times. 
This is an undeniable success, and we gladly announce it. The 
composer also supplied the text to this opera. The music shows 
decided ability, is effective, and also on a par with his former 
opera, which has had great success on many German stages. 
One can say that this new work is throughout interesting, but its 
success is greatly owing to the chief part being taken by Mme. 
Sucher, while the direction is under Capellmeister Sucher. 

Ignaz Briill’s Goldenes Kreuz has also been given five times. 
The first act is very pleasing, while the second is less so, 
through the tedious length of the text. 

[Respecting Schumann’s “‘ Nachtlied,” another correspondent, 
Mr. F. Niecks, writes :—‘‘ The performance of the ‘ Nachtlied’ 
was a very good one. It is a work of great beauty, but as yet 
not prized at its true value.” Recalling the impression which 
this work made on the occasion of its performance at the Bonn 
Schumann Festival of 1872, and regarding it as one of the most 
poetically beautiful and most individual of Schumann’s choral 
works, we fully endorse Mr. Niecks’s opinion of it, and do not 
doubt that Herr Doerffel will do the same when he has made 
himself more familiar with it.—Ep, M.M.R.] 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, January 12th, 1878. 


THE past year could not have been betier finished than with the 
new symphony by Johannes Brahms, performed in the fourth 
concert of the Philharmonic Society. The famous composer 
then presented the musical world with one of his best works, 
fresh, clear, and full of spirit. It will, no doubt, be estimated 
and loved everywhere, and form a standard number in the pro- 
grammes ot orchestral societies. The first movement begins 
with a simple solo for the French horn, which at once estab- 
lishes the character of the whole; a second theme, though 
recalling a phrase by Mendelssohn, is so natural and warm that 
it seems to be just in its right place ; both melodies, as often as 
they recur, offer abundant variety of melodious beauty. The 
inclusion of the smaller motives shows the master, and with the 
last chord we regret that the movement is already at an end, 
The Adagio is scarcely so engaging ; its motives are not so 
impressive ; but the learned will admire its artistic treatment, 
and certainly like just this part the best. The Allegretto 
grazioso is a lovely charming piece, invented in the happiest 
disposition. Humourously as it is conceived, its fate to be 
encored, wherever it is played, may be counted upon as a never- 
failing fact. The Finale, throughout fresh and brilliant, con- 
firms the impression of the general character, which, on the 
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whole, calls to mind the same composer's first Serenade in B 
flat. The reception of the work, carefully conducted by Hans 
Richter, was splendid, and Vienna may be proud to have 
been honoured with its first performance. In the same concert 
we heard three movements of a Serenade by Mozart for thirteen 
instruments (Kéchel-catalogue, No. 361, 1, 3, and 7). The 
Adagio is a master-piece of euphony, Mozart being here 
another Raphael in music. 

In the second Gesellschaft’s-concert we heard another 
symphony by Anton Bruckner, which is dedicated to Richard 
Wagner. Of the value of this work I can only repeat what I have 
twice said in former years. Also this new work, conducted by 
the composer himself, shows genial ideas, but which suffer from 
capricious treatment : the want of logical development ruins the 
best thoughts, and thus surprising dispositions often miss their 
aim. It is quite painful to confirm the same result of a work so 
unequal in its details, showing the consequences of an irregular 
education. Further practice in the composition of smaller 
pieces would be the best remedy, but Herr Bruckner prefers to 
write only symphonies, and so there is no hope of his improve- 
ment. Concert-meister Griin played the concerto, in D minor, by 
Spohr, with much taste; Frau Schuch-Proska, from Dresden, 
delighted the audience with two airs by Mozart and Winter ; 
the Singverein performed Beethoven’s ‘‘ Meeresstille und gliick- 
liche Fahrt ;” the ‘‘ Egmont” overture opened the concert, 
the last conducted by Herr Hellmesberger, who has now been 
replaced by Herr Kremser, Chormeister of the Mannergesang- 
Verein. 

In the concert of the same Verein, six altniederliindische 
Volkslieder were heard for the first time. They are taken from 
the collection of Adrianus Valerius (1626), and arranged by 
Kremser for solo, chorus and orchestra. In the whole series 
the character of the period is very happily imitated, the chorus 
of the soldiers being as fresh as the departure (tenor-solo) and 
thanksgiving songs (chorus) are delicate and devout : the instru- 
mentation full of vigour. Every number was received with 
immense applause, two of them being encored. 

There is still to mention the performance of a cantata or 
oratorio Die sieben Todstinden, words by Hamerling, the music 
by Adalbert Goldschmidt, an amateur, who had already treated 
Berlin to a hearing of the same work. It is a large and difficult 
composition, requiring many repetitions, a great body of solo- 
ists, a large chorus and orchestra. The committee of the 
Pensionsfond of the Hofoper made choice of the work for its 
benefit, but both financially and artistically the result was a very 
poor one. It cannot be said that the composer is without 
talent, but there is such a slavish imitation of the style of 
Wagner in his work, that it proved too much even for the lovers 
of that master. Though the singers and the orchestra, with the 
conductor Hans Richter at the head, disliked the work, the 
execution was the best possible; but the impression it made 
upon the audience was a painful one. The ‘‘ four hours’ agony” 
are over ; we have learned every mortal sin ; and our only con- 
solation is, that we shall never meet with the same work again. 
Nevertheless it must be ratified that at Berlin the work found 
some critical admirers, that now the composer was called for 
by the help of friends, and that the principal soloists, Frau Wilt, 
Herr Miller, and Herr Walter were compensated for their 
torture by well-deserved applause. 

he piano is now again in the first row of private concerts, 
but they are merely of local interest. Ole Bull, who is at present 
on a visit in Vienna, will give a great concert with the assistance 
of Hellmesberger, the singer Signora Paprini, and the pianist 
Cicilia Jaul. 

The Komische Oper opened on December 25, but its course 
was but a feigned joy, as the house was closed after a few repre- 
sentations on January 2, on account of want of money. 

The Carl theatre is performing now a new operata Der Teufel 
auf Erden, the music by Suppé, the composer of Fatinitza. 
The music is worth hearing once, though it is far from being 
another Fatinitza. . 


The Hofoper has been visited by two guests, Herr Schott and 
Herr Buiss. Herr Schott from Hanover performed Tannhaiiser, 
Maurico, Lohengrin, Raoul, and George Brown. He showed 
himself to be an intelligent singer, in the possession of an excel- 
lent pronunciation and mode of phrasing ; his voice is strong 


and sympathetic, though feeble in the higher notes; over and 
above he is favoured by nature with manly beauty. The first: 
| two named rdles have been his best ; particularly with Wagner’s 
| style he was well accommodated. He is invited for another 
| Gastspiel. Herr Bulss, from Dresden, performed Count Luna 
and Wolfram ; he has a well-cultivated voice, but is too often 
| sentimental. Wagner’s Rheingold is, it is said, to be performed 
| for the first time on January 23 ; the mechanical preparations 
| give so much trouble that it has been twice postponed. With 
| Wagner’s consent it will be divided into four acts, and the 
master has even composed a new finale for every act. — 

The first Hof-Opera-Soirée, which I mentioned in my last 
report, was followed by a repetition, having more the character 
of areal ball. Herr Hellmesberger is again employed in his 
place as concertmeister, though his publicly performing was at 
first regarded as incompatible with his post as Hof-Kapell- 
meister ; but his absence was too much felt, and the tradition 
has therefore been laid aside. ‘ 

Operas performed from December 12th to January 12th :— 
Martha, Die weisse Frau (twice), Tannhiuser (twice), Die Stumme 
von Portici, Der Wassertriiger (and the ballet ‘‘ Sylvia,” three 
times), Der Troubadour (twice), Die Afrikanerin, Lohengrin, 
Die Hugenotten, Mignon, Norma, Walkiire, Tell, Faust, Kinigin 
von Saba, Die Fiidin, Das Goldene Kreuz (and the ballet 
‘*Coppelia”’), der Profet. 








Correspondence. 


—e— 
THE KING OF INSTRUMENTS. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1r,—The extraordinary improvement that has taken place in the 
manufacture of our musical instruments during the last thirty years 
is surprising, if not marvellous. 

Our grand old organ was a long time thought to have arrived at 
its highest state of perfection. But let any musician hear some of 
the more modern instruments which adorn our cathedrals and city 
halls, and he is at once struck with the charming character of the 
stops recently introduced, to say nothing of the mechanical arrange- 
ments, by which the rapid and florid passages in the works of the 
great composers can be so beautifully and delicately interpreted. 

Again, let any one hear the old grand pianoforte, many of which 
are to be found in good preservation in our old country mansions, 
and which were made by the very best makers, such as Broadwood, 
Collard, Erard, and others; but the quality of tone cannot be 
identified as belonging to the same family as the instrument of the 
present day—neither in power, brilliancy, or facility of execution. 

Our military instruments, both brass and reed, have wonderfully 
improved from the BB flat monstre bombardon, down to the delicate 
and delicious oboe. 

I now approach more particularly the subject of my remarks— 
zd est, the king of all instruments throughout all the world. The only 
instrument that can be called perfect still remains what it was 200 
years ago, and probably at the present day it is in a much worse 
condition than at the time of which I speak. I mean the violin. 
How is this? Is it utterly impossible to make a violin in the age we 
are now living in to be at all compared in purity of tone to those of 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati, and other celebrities of bygone 
ages? Has no modern instrument qualities that render it worthy 
of being placed in the hands of an accomplished artist, or the more 
humble member of an orchestra? Is it for ever to be denied a 
passport into the musical world—must it still remain an outcast ? 

It is a subject upon which, as an amateur, I have reflected for 
many years. I have made enquiry upon enquiry from our best 
artists, and from makers themselves, but without any approach to 
a solution of the question ; and, with one or two exceptions, the 
stereotyped expression is that only violins of the old masters can or 
will be recognised, as they alone possess purity or quality of tone. 

A great amount of thought has been exercised to discover the 
secret. No expense.spared in collecting old pine panels from Swiss 
chalets; machinery employed to keep the strings in constant 
vibration for months and months; the wood dried by artificial as 
well as by natural heat; chemicals resorted to ;_ the violin modelled 
to the nicest state of perfection and minute accuracy, and all without 
the much-to-be-desired results. The law of acoustics is well known ; 
but it seems to have no bearing or influence in determining the 
character or purity of tone. Even the cause of the ‘‘ wolf note,” 
found in some of our really otherwise fine instruments, appears to 
be still a mystery. Is such a thing possible after so much research ? 
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I suspect the great Italian instruments were made from wood of the 
growth of ages, which arrived at a natural state of maturity in the 
primitive forests, and possessing those peculiar resonant and pure 
qualities which go so far to produce the pure and liquid tone 
which so much delights us. 

The great success of the old masters, I think, arose from their 
paying great. attention to the peculiar properties of the different 
woods; they accordingly were guided as to the proper thickness of 
the belly and other proportions. If we take a few strips of wood 
exactly of the same size, but from different trees, and place the 
end of one ina vice, and then draw a violin bow across the wood 
so as to cause it to vibrate, we find in most instances that the 
sound will differ very much in the several strips or pieces; and I 
draw my conclusions that many little things were known to the old 
makers, and most scrupulously attended to. The productions of 
the old masters must have been good on leaving the studio ; for it 
is impossible that an indifferent instrument can become good by age 
or any amount of playing, as I have one in my possession made 
expressly for me when I was a child by a London maker of some 
note, and, although forty years have elapsed since then, the harsh- 
ness remains the same without the slightest improvement. 

Cheap French and German instruments have done much to deter | 
any man of talent or genius enteging the lists as a ‘‘ fiddle-maker.” | 
The few we have confine themsélves to copying the models of | 
dead and gone celebrities ; some give it up as not paying the wages 
of a mere carpenter, and only execute repairs, and trade in a few 
genuine, but, I am sorry to say, many very ordinary and spurious | 
instruments which bring high prices. 

Many men will go so far as to tell you that a ‘‘scroll’’ cannot be | 
carved by any living artist—that the varnish of the old masters 
cannot be imitated—that the secret is lost ; forgetting that age tones | 
down and mellows a picture, and likewise the colour of our old oak 
and walnut cabinets which adorn the mansions and old country 
houses which we sometimes visit. 

That violins of surpassing tone and brilliancy can be, and are, 
made in England at the present moment by some few men, I have 
not the slightest doubt; as, only a month ago, I was much struck 
by the purity of tone of a perfectly new instrument, made from 
wood, the growth of centuries, from a remote part of the world in 





which I have served; and, as a test, I had four old Italian instru- | 


ments placed before me in the very room, none of which would bear 
comparison, the only one approaching it was an undoubted Rugerius 
of considerable value. 

I refrain from giving the name of the maker to whom I allude, 
otherwise my remarks would partake more of the character of an 
advertisement in favour of a rising artist than the reflections of 

AN OLD AMATEUR. 

Manchester, January 6th, 1878. 


Rebielws, 


—o— 

Mozart's Werke: Masses, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, & 7; Concertos for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra, Nos. 1, 2, 3,&4; Concertos 
for Violin and Orchestra, Nos, 1 & 2. Leipzig : Breitkopf 
& Hiirtel. 

In addition to the two masses (Nos. 49 and 65 of Kdéchel’s 

catalogue, composed respectively in 1768 and 1769) which 

formed the first instalment of this splendid edition, there have 

now come to hand five more, namely, Nos. 66, 139, 167, 192, 

and 194. The first of these (in c major) was composed in the 

year 1769, the thirteenth or fourteenth of the composer. We 
may be little impressed by its ideal contents and artistic work- 
manship, but we cannot help wondering at the af/omd with 
which the boy moves and expresses himself. This work is 
called Pater Dominicus mass because of its being written for 
the occasion when the son of the merchant Hagenauer, the 
friend of the Mozart family, who had entered a monastery, read 
mass for the first time. The work is written for four vocal 
parts, string quartett, two trumpets, kettle-drums, and organ 

(figured bass). The composer wished, no doubt, to give the 

work a festive character, hence the lively figuration of the two 

violins. From the hand-writing it has been concluded that the 
mass in C minor (No. 4 of this edition, No. 139 of KOchel’s 

C) was composed soon after 1770, perhaps in 1772. Here 

great progress is already noticeable ; the opening bars—we need 

not go further—prove this. The sustained notes of the bass 
trombone accompanying the quavers of the violins in the second, 





fourth, &c., bars, and the semiquaver thirds of the alto and tenor 


trombones and two violas, show that he began to have notions 
of his own about instrumentation. Besides the stri the 
composer employs in this mass four trumpets, three trombones, 
two oboes, kettle-drums, and organ. Progress is also notice- 
able in the Missa in honorem SSme. Trinitatis, composed in 
1773 (where the composer employs also four trumpets), but 
in a much higher degrée in the Missa brevis in F major (June, 
1774), which has been held to come nearest to the Reguiem, 
and of which Otto Jahn remarks that it reminds him of the 
best works of the older Neapolitan school. The Aissa brevis 
in D major is hardly inferior to the one in F major. The two 
last-mentioned masses are written for four vocal parts (solo and 
chorus), two violins, bass, and organ. The treatment is contra- 
puntal. Although we do not share the opinion ef those who 
think these masses come near the Aeguiem, we grant that 
those in F major and D major are of considerable import- 
ance and beauty. To see what progress Mozart had made, 
especially as an artist, we ought to compare these two masses 
with the one in D minor (No. 2) written for the same number 
of voices and instruments. 

Wagner has said of Mozart that he always made music, but could 
make beautiful music only when he was inspired. This means, 
of course, nothing else but that Mozart’s music is always pleas- 
ing, but not always impressive and significant. The concertos 
for the pianoforte and those for the violin are of the uninspired 
sort. lIlowing and graceful they are from beginning to end, 
but we meet with hardly anything that stirs the emotions. The 
pianoforte concertos come first in order of time. Mozart com- 
posed them for himself when he was preparing for a journey to 
Vienna ; the one in F was composed in April, the one in B flat 
in June, those in D and in G major in July, 1767 (let us keep in 
mind that he was born in 1756.) ‘The band consists of the 
usual strings, two oboes, and two horns, to which, in the D major 
concerto, are added two trumpets. 

The ‘two concertos for violin and orchestra now before us 
were written in April and June, 1775. ‘They remind us that 
Mozart was not only a pianoforte, but also a violin virtuoso; 
for, like the pianoforte concertos, he wrote them in the first 
place for himself. Indeed, if these concertos were good for 
nothing else, they might serve us as a gauge of his capabilities 
as a player. We were rather astonished to see Mozart venture 
up as high as the second A above the stave. ‘he violin 
passages of the first concerto do not at all differ from his 
pianoforte style ; in fact, it would be more easy to execute 
them on the latter instrument. The accompaniment is written 
for strings, two oboes, and two horns. The form of the first 
movement of the D major concerto (No. 2) may be outlined 
thus :— 7ué¢éi (this part draws for its matter on the first sub- 
ject), solo (first subject, modulates to A major), éséti (in A 
major), solo (second subject, in A), ¢u¢ééé (modulates to D), 
solo (first subject, in D, and remains this time in D), éu¢¢7. 

The first four masses, edited by Espagne; the four piano- 
forte concertos, edited by Reinecke; and the two violin con- 
certos, edited by Rudorf, are printed for the first time. For 
those not acquainted with Germany and German musicians, we 
may add that Espagne is custos of the musical department of 
the Royal Library, and conductor of the choir at the St. 
Hedwig Church in Berlin; Rudorf, teacher of composition 
and pianoforte at the Hochschule in the same town ; the con- 
ductor of the Gewandhaus is too well known in England to 
require an introduction. 


Quintetto (G minor) for Pianoforte, two-Violins, Tenor, and 
Violoncello. Op. 99. Composed by ANT. RUBINSTEIN. 
4th Sonata (A minor) for the Pianoforte. Op. 100, Composed 
by ANT. RUBINSTEIN. Leipzig: Bartholf Senff. 

A MUSICIAN who is only forty-eight years old, and has spent 
a great part of his life in travelling through Europe and shining 
as a virtuoso, presents the world with his hundredth work. 
This is a fact suggestive of many thoughts and questions, if we 
remember that a considerable number, if not most, of these 
works are large compositions, such as operas, symphonies, con- 
certos, quartetts, trios, sonatas, &c. To produce such an 
enormous quantity of music under such circumstances the 
composer must have worked unceasingly and hastily whenever 
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he saw himself freed from his other engagements. Could he 
not, with the application of more care and thoughtful medita- 
tion, have produced a better quality of work, and attained 
to higher perfection? But these are the old story and old 
questions, told and asked over and over again, when and 
wherever Rubinstein and his works are spoken of. It is a story 
in which admiration is strongly mixed with regret. This story 
we have to tell once more, for also these two compositions show 
the peculiar faults as well as the virtues which characterise 
Rubinstein. In the sonata, Op. 100, the faults predominate. 
One of them is that the composer often heaps up mere masses 
of raw material, hardly touching it with the hand of the artist. 
What in such cases impresses the hearer, if he is impressed at 
all, is not the spiritual contents, not the artistic combinations, 
not formal beauty, but simply the natural qualities of sound. 
This explains why one receives an infinitely more favourable 
impression from a brilliant performance, than from a critical 
reading of Rubinstein’s works. The reader will find what we 
say amply exemplified in the sonata, more especially in the first 
movement, which indeed sounds more like an zmprovvisata than a 
carefully finished piece of workmanship. The last movement is a 
dreary wilderness. More pleasure and profit may be derived 
from the middle movements. It is a pity that the expectations 
raised by the substance of the third movement, propounded in 
the first 6-8 and 5-8 time, are not wholly fulfilled. In the 
second movement the moderato stands out prominently; only a 
band, however, could do full justice to the idea. 

The quintett, Op. 99, is of far greater importance. In the first 
movement, a con moto moderato, preceded by a short introduction, 
we proceed for a time without being particularly moved or inte- 
rested, although we have no reason to complain, but when we 
come to the second subject the aspect of things changes. Already 
the transition to it promises well. The subject itself is lovely, 
the harmonies being piquant, and the melody charmingly grace- 
ful. The working-out section is infinitely superior to the cor- 
responding part of the sonata, and its impromptu character 
more suitable to the nature of the contents. The close of the 
movement is characteristic of Rubinstein. There he tears a 
passion to tatters. It is one of his gladiatorial feats. For the 
length of the second movement the contents are, perhaps, not 
weighty enough: we have no such doubt with regard to the 
third movement. The theme is fresh and unaffected, the varia- 
tions display to advantage the author’s tender and fanciful 
qualities. Especially fine are the con espressione e¢ sempre 
legato and the andante. The finale, if no more, is at least a 
fiery and brilliant conclusion of the whole. 

Whatever may be our opinion about Rubinstein, we cannot 
afford to ignore him. We may be convinced that all is not 
as it ought to be, that the struggle of his offspring with 
Time will soon end in annihilation; yet we must play him 
and listen to him, and admit that the present, at least, can 
extract much pleasure and profit from him. 


Ernstes und Heiteres (Serious and Gay) Studies and Dances. 
By Cart REINECKE. Op. 145. London: Augener & Co. 


THERE are few among modern musicians who are masters of the 
art of writing so agreeably, and in such a fascinating form for 
the young, as Carl Reinecke. At the same time that he 
possesses the power, of employing all the resources of art with 
freedom and skill, he has also the soul to know and to set down 
that which is seemingly suited to the capacities of growing minds, | 
leading them insensibly to the appreciation of the greater truths in 
music by accustoming them to the reception of such principles | 
upon which those truths are founded. | 
But this is not all that may be found in his writings, especially | 
in those designed for a purpose like the present. There is that | 
sunny brightness, that beauty of form and colour which attracts | 
and engages the minds to whiclt he addresses himself—qualities | 
similar to those which inspired in another walk of art such a 
writer as Hans Christian Andersen. In the labours of each 
there is an apparent parallel. The themes are similarly attractive, 
the style is alike fascinating, and the moral or educational 





purpose equally pointed. In short, Reinecke may be said to be, 
with more truth than mere empty compliment, the Hans Andersen 
of music. That this comparison is not an inapt one the readers 
of the MusicaL RecorD scarcely need to be reminded, for 
they will not have forgotten the descriptive reviews of his several 
works which have appeared from time to time in this paper. To 
these may be added his Jatest published work, ‘‘ Ernstes und 
Heiteres,” in which in a series of twelve exercises he has pre- 
sented to the student an engaging means of lightening the task of 
the conquest of technical difficulties. Each study consists of a 
key-phrase, and a scale upon which an exercise and a dance 
measure is constructed in the most ingenious style. The key- 
phrase is the preparation, the exercise the serious part of the 
business, and the dance tune the gay reward for the patience and 
attention of the pupil. 

An idea of the variety of the dances treated may be gathered 
from their titles :—1, Liindler ; 2, Mazurka ; 3, Ungarisch; 4, 
Gavotte and Musette ; 5, Fandango; 6, Tarantelle; 7, Minuet ; 
8, Polonaise; 9, Walzer; 10, Polka, 11, Gigue; 12, Pavane. 
The whole of these are set in useful, though not extreme keys, 
both major and minor, and they possess so strong a musical 
interest that the author's hope, ‘‘ that the dances have not lost any 
of their charm” by being made part of a well-devised plan of 
instruction, is fully and satisfactorily realised. Each work is 
short, yet thoroughly complete, and notwithstanding the fact that 
each set is based upon a subject simple enough to be comprised 
within two or three bars, there is no lack of variety or point, and 
whether they be taken for the purposes of instruction, or played 
as études in the now general application of the word—that is to 
say, as drawing-room pieces—there are not many compositions 
which will surpass them in gracefulness, sentiment, or artistic 
expression. 


Andante in © minor for the Organ. Composed by SAMUEL 
SEBASTIAN WESLEY. London: Novello & Co. 


Two posthumous works by the late Dr. Wesley have already 
been reviewed in these columns, and a third is now before us. 
In each of the former cases we expressed our admiration in no 
qualified terms, and it is with regret that we are obliged to give 
a less favourable opinion in the present instance. It would be 
ridiculous to assert that the music has no beauty; but it is, 
nevertheless, tinged throughout less with the composer’s bold 
originality of thought than with certain mannerisms of style, and 
the work as a whole bears the character of an impromptu rather 
than that of a well-considered movement. 

Those who inherit a deceased composer’s manuscripts have 
preety no easy task in judging as to which of them shall 

e placed in the publisher’s hands, and which shall be withheld; 
but we are inclined to think that only very special reasons can 
justify the publication of a work which is in any sense incomplete. 
The Andante in E minor is obviously a mere sketch. 


The Morning and Evening Service, together with the Office of 
Holy Communion. Set to music, in the key of D, by 
CHARLES EDWARD MILLER. Novello & Co, 


THE author of the several pieces included in the title here given 
seems to have high aspirations. His music is apparently written 
with an earnest desire to express the words, but he seems to 
be perpetually straining after effects which he does not attain ; 
the part writing, moreover, will not bear a close inspection, Mr. 
Miller would do well-to study counterpoint. 


A Concise History of Music from the Commencement of the 
Christian Era to the present time. By H. G. BONAVIA 
Hunt. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 


IN a work however concise, issued for ‘‘the use of students,” 
some degree of accuracy should be expected, more * especially 
when such a work is published with the countenance of a body 
collegiate, therefore probably intended to be educational, and 
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included in a series called ‘‘ School and College Text Books.” | 


The facts should be presented in such a form as to convince 
those equally well acquainted with the subject, that the author 
is qualified to speak on the matter he professes to teach. 
In the works written for elementary purposes by one properly 
fitted for such a task, it is easy to perceive a reserve of power 
behind what is simply shown ; and this inspires a confidence in 
the minds of the outer world in his fitness for the task under- 
taken. In Mr. Hunt’s ‘History of Music” the contrary is the 
effect. He appears to have spread all his knowledge upon the 
surface. It is not surprising, therefore, that there should be a 
want of unity of style in the book, as well as an occasional 
display of the threadbare web of the author's own manner. 
Moreover, those acquainted with contemporary musical literature 
can trace with tolerable certainty the several sources from 
whence he has derived his information, even though those 
sources—free to others, as to him—are not openly acknowledged 
by him. In his preface he claims to have originated a plan for 
the basis of his work, distinct from any other. He says that 
‘all Histories of Music are distinguished from the present effort 
in the respect that they have no plan at all, beyond the two 
very general features of chronological order (rarely adhered to) 
and a grouping of composers and events into a number of 
schools.” He then, with a most admirable and enviable com- 
placency, proceeds to construct his novel history upon the very 
plan he deprecates, 

Setting aside the fact that he begins his History with some 
reference to ante-Christian music, he tells nothing new. As 
our knowledge of music and the history of musical art begins to 
be clear about the latter half of the fifteenth century, and the 
greater part of our information upon the subject previous to that 
date is more or less conjectural, it is not to be wondered at that 
even Mr. Hunt should simply repeat the errors which the lesser 
historians of music to whom he has had recourse have repeated 
from time to time. As he asks for communications with a view 
to correction, it may be interesting to him to compare the works 
of Kiesewetter (History of the Modern Music of Western 
Europe), of Brendel (Geschichte der Musik), Kalkbrenner 
(Histoire de la Musique), Gevaert (La Musique de l’antiquité), 
Marcillac (Histoire de la Musique moderne), and William 
Chappell (History of Music, Art, and Science), in addition 
to the works of Hogarth, Schliiter, Ritter, and others to which 
he refers, and to which he appears to be more or less indebted, 
to say nothing of the Lectures of Dr. John Hullah. From 
these works he would have been able to glean sométhing which 
would have helped, him to make not only the primary, but also 
the succeeding paragraphs of his work of more trustworthy 
value. Admitting the difficulty of finding sure guides in the 
matter of medieval and continental musicians, surely he ought 
not to have stumbled in his search after the truth as regards 
English composers. It would have been interesting to students 
if they could have been referred to the “‘ larger work” by Tallis, 
of which, he says, the Evening Hymn forms a part. It would 
have been no less instructive if they had been told that the 
musical skill of Henry VIII. does not entirely depend upon the 
existence of ‘fan anthem bearing his name,” and which, by the 
way, it is doubtful if he ever wrote. It also would have been 
as well if he had adopted the definition of a madrigal usually 
accepted, which he could have found in the lectures by Mr. 
Barrett on that subject, the matter of which lectures he has 
availed himself so freely later on in -his book, without acknow- 
ledgment. 

Following ‘out the chain of English composers, we find no 
mention of other works by Dr. Blow than “‘ Anthems,” and in 
reference to the labours of Dr. Boyce, one anthem, ‘‘O give 
thanks,” is attributed to him, which was written by Dr. Croft. 
In this siatement Mr. Hunt is not to blame, as the anthem in 


question was inserted by the widow of Dr. Boyce in a collection | 


of his works published after his death. Mr. Hunt might, how- 
ever, have given the titles of a few of the anthems written by Dr, 
Ame. But the want of completeness in this concise history is 
also displayed in the omission of the names of many English 
musicians who have had unquestionable influence in art. It will 


serve no useful purpose to trace these omissions step by step ; | 


but a few mis-statements cannot be passed without challenge. 
For example, Crotch’s Palestine was published in the year 1837, 





and not ‘‘recently by subscription.” The composition, ‘‘ Methinks 
I hear the full celestial choir,” is a solo with vocal accompani- 
ment, and not a motett in ‘‘ many parts.” 

In tracing the writers of the several schools of Germany, 
France, and Italy, a like want of precision may be observed, 
although there is displayed occasionally an independence of 
thought which many will hold to be remarkable. By some 
writers Christopher Gluck is held to be the exponent of German 
views on music, by others that his labours are referable to the 
French school. Mr. Hunt cuts the Gordian knot of contro- 
versy with a hardy dexterity, by placing Gluck among the list 
of Italian writers. We are also told by the compiler of this 
concise history that Mendelssohn ‘‘ disregarded the requirements 
of the set forms of composition, and so is scarcely to be re- 
garded as a safe model for the young composer.” 

In the ‘‘ Art Summary,” which forms the second part of the 
book, the account of oratorio writers is taken mainly from Herr 
Pauer’s lectures, and a list of anthems is given as having been 
‘* published within a recent date,” many of which have been in 
print for more than a century. In speaking of the madrigal he 
probably does not know that his list of compositions and dates is 
far from being complete, as he lays greater stress upon the com- 
positions of the English writers than upon either the Flemish or 
the Italian, who were the more prolific. In reference to the glee 
he has mis-read his authority on the subject, and so gives his 
students awrongimpression. The history of instrumental music 
is better set forth, for having acknowledged his indebtedness to 
other works on the subject, he is free to quote the substance, if 
not the very words of his references. 

The list of skilful organists is marked by many important 
omissions, not the least of whom are Stanley, Keeble, Worgan, 
Adams, and Best. The book, however, has some good points 
in its favour. The chronometrical tables of musicians and 
musical events will be found most useful, even though they have 
been foreshadowed in their originality by those given in Dr. 
Hullah’s lectures on musical history. Again, the series of 
questions at the end of the book are among the best parts of the 
work, and form the chief justification of the author in undertaking 
his task, for although his style of writing is similar in character 
to the general reporter of a provincial newspaper, who, among the 
many other functions he is called upon to discharge, has “ to do 
the music,” yet an allowance must be made for a necessarily la- 
conic, brief, if not altogether comprehensive method proper to a 
concise history, and if the queries at the conclusion may be 
counted as standing among the better parts of the work, it must 
of necessity be admitted that the qualification of the author in the 
matter of musical history is distinctly questionable. 


A New Dictionary of Musical Terms. By S. CARMICHAEL 
London : Augener & Co, 


WHEN the large number of foreign words used by musical com- 
posers is considered, it may well be wondered at that their 
compositions receive so creditable a rendering by the general 
public as is admittedly the case. Many German composers 
employ only the words of their native tongue in the directions to 
their works, and we can but think with great wisdom ; for 
where a composer finds it necessary to begin with some two or 
three lines of indifferent Italian, it is impossible not to feel that 
direction is very much overdone. Now the Dictionary before us 
does not pretend to translate long lines of any language. It is 
essentially a collection of such words as describe pace, the names 
of musical instruments, terms applied to composition, to per- 
formance, to service, with many others which cannot well be 
classed under any particular head. These are rendered into 
sober English, which is set down clearly and well. The musical 
instruments are well represented, and the reader will find many 
names, each introducing a brief notice, which do not appear 
in other dictionaries. 

The Dictionary is preceded by a short explanation of the 
signs, &c., used in music, is capitally printed from a very clear, 
and we should imagine, new type, and unlike any other little 
work of its class, it is well bound in cloth, and in every. way fit 
to place in the musical library, 
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Concerts, Xe. 


—-~— 
MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THESE concerts were resumed, after the break occasioned by the 
Christmas holidays, on the evening of the 7th ult., when another of 
the ‘‘ petticoat pianists,” upon whom up to this period of the present 
season Mr. S. Arthur Chappell seems principally to have pinned his 
faith, made her re-entry. This was Mlle. Marie Krebs. For her 
solo she made choice of Bach's ‘‘ Italian” concerto, so called from 
its similarity in form and character to the violin concertos of Antonio 
Vivaldi, sixteen of which Bach adapted for the clavecin and three for 
organ. She supplemented it with Beethoven's polonaise in C major, 
Op. 89, and was further heard (with Mme. Norman-Néruda and 
Sig. Piatti) in the same master's trio in Bflat, Op. 97. _ Mile. Krebs 
has returned to us in the full possession of the extraordinary digital 
attainments, in the display of which she has so often surprised us, but 
without, as it would appear, any accession of sympathy and intel- 
lectual feeling for the works she undertakes to interpret. For this 
reason she seemed more at home in the solos she made choice of, 
neither of which can be classed among the most inspired of their re- 
spective author's pianoforte works, than in Beethoven's noble and 
deeply-felt trio, for a due performance of which Mme. Norman- 
Néruda also seemed to be wanting in vigourand fellow-feeling, Sig. 
Piatti displayed the perfection of virtuosity in Boccherini’s sonata in 
A, and on being recalled substituted Schumann’s well known 
‘“‘ Abendlied.” The string quartett was Mozart's in A major (No. 5). 
Mr. E. Lloyd contributed a couple of songs by Mr. F. Clay and 
Dr. A. S. Suliivan, of the ‘‘royalty” type, a class of songs of 
which we have had far too many during the present season, and the 
introduction of which may always be regarded as a certain sign that 
audiences are languishing. 

Herr Straus, whose manly and vigorous, but none the less. ex- 
pressive and refined, style of playing is always so contenting, was the 
leading violinist on the following Saturday afternoon and Monday 
evening. On the first occasion he took part in Mozart’s Divertisement 
in F, for strings and two horns (for the first time at these concerts), 
and in Schumann's quartett in E flat for pianoforte and strings, 
Op. 47; and on the second in Cherubini’s fine string quartett in D 
minor (No, 3), a work for the recent introduction of which, as well 
as for its repetition on this evening, we heartily thank him ; and in 
Brahms’s quintett in F minor for pianoforte and strings. At both 
these concerts Mlle. Krebs was again ¢he pianist. At the one she 
was heard alone, but it cannot be said to the best advantage, in 
Beethoven’s sonata in A flat, Op. 47; and at the other in a some- 
what ornate version of Rameau's ‘‘ Gavotte and Variations” in A 
minor (No. 1 of Pauer’s ‘ Alte Meister’’), which at best can only be 
accounted as an old-fashioned school-room piece of a superior order, 
and which she followed up, if we mistake not, with another short 
piece by the same writer. Mr. Santley and Mr. Barton McGuckin 
were respectively the vocalists. ‘The former was heard in Mr. Smart's 
ballad, “The Fate of a Rose” (another ‘‘royalty’’?), and in 
Handel’s ‘‘Nasce al bosco;” the latter in an Italian romance, 
‘* Nulla da te bell’ Angelo,” by Sir Julius Benedict, and in a couple 
of charming songs by Mendelssohn, “ O give one tender token,” 
and ‘‘ The Swallow roves.” 

Mr. Charles Hallé, who on the 16th of December last celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of his désutin Paris, and at the same time 
the twentieth anniversary of his first appearance in Manchester as an 
orchestral conductor, was the pianist at the two succeeding concerts. 
For his solos he selected Schubert's fantasia in C major, Op. 15, and 
Beethoven’s sonata in G major, Op. 29, No. 1, and further took part 
(with Mme. Norman-Néruda, MM. Straus and Piatti) in Brahms’s 
quartett, in A major, Op. 26, and (with Mme. Norman-Néruda) in 
Handel’s sonata in A major, for violin and pianoforte, and in 
that by Bach, No. 2, in the same key. ‘The string quartetts at 
these two concerts were Mendelssohn’s in E flat, Op. 12, and Verdi's 
in E minor. The last named was brought forward as a novelty, 
somewhat late in season, it must be confessed, seeing that it had 
already been heard at the Crystal Palace in April last, as well as in 
other quarters. On the occasion of its being played at the Crystal 
Palace, with the composer’s consent, by all the strings of the 
orchestra except double-basses, it was pretty fully discussed in our 
columns. ‘Though it is a work which testifies to its author's 
cleverness, we cannot say that a further hearing of it tended to 
endear it tous, The vocalists at these two concerts were Miss Mary 
Davies and Mr, Santley. The lady was down for songs by Gounod 
(“Quando a te lieta’” ) and Franz (‘‘ Dedication” and ‘‘My Sweet- 
heart,”) and the gentleman came forward with a dreary setting by 
Mr. Cowen of Longfellow’s ‘‘The Rainy Day,’ but for which 
he made ample atonement by his splendid rendering (to Mr. 
Zerbini’s accompaniment) of Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl King,” and Schumann’s 
‘* Friihlingsglaube,”’ 
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Mr. E. DANNREUTHER introduced Xaver Scharwenka’s quartet 
in F major, for pianoforte and strings (Op. 37), at the first of a series 
of four concerts of chamber music, given by him on the 3rd ult. in 
the concert-room attached to his residence, 12, Orme Square. It is, 
we believe, one of the latest productions of this composer, and if not 
quite so striking on a first hearing as his pianoforte concerto brought 
forward by Mr. Dannreuther at the Crystal Palace in October last, 
is certainly creditable to his previous essays. Though it is un- 
questionably an ambitiously artistic and brilliantly effective work, a 
nearer acquaintance than a single hearing affords is desirable before 
speaking more in detail of its merits. As among other items of 
interest to which Mr. Dannreuther has treated us, may be specified 
Raff’s quintett in A minor, Op. 107, for pianoforte and strings ; 
Beethoven’s string quartett in F minor, Op. 93; the same master's 
trio in D major, Op. 70, No. 1 ; Schumann's “Stiicke im Volkston,” 
Op. 102, No. 2, for violoncello (M. Lasserre); Gade’s Fantasie- 
stiicke, Op. 43, for pianoforte and clarinet (Mr. Clinton) ; and among 
the pianoforte pieces, of which he was the able exponent, Liszt’s 
“‘Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 12, and Bach’s chromatic fantasia 
and fugue in D minor. For his co-executants Mr. Dannreuther has 
had the valuable assistance of Messrs. Henry Holmes, Carl Jung, and 
A. Kummer (violin), Stehling (viola), Lasserre (violoncello), and G, A, 
Clinton (clarinet). On one occasion Miss Anna Williams was the 
vocalist, when she specially charmed a select but appreciative 
audience by her rendering of two very remarkable songs by Wagner, 
‘Der Engel" and ‘‘ Triiume.” ; 


Musical Potes. 


——_¥o—_ 

Dr. VON BULOow, after a two months’ sojourn in Glasgow, and a 
few days’ rest spent in Sydenham with his mother and sister, pro- 
ceeded to Hanover, there to enter upon his duties as conductor of the 
Royal Opera, &c. With daily rehearsals, and almost nightly 
concerts, either at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Greenock, Dundee, &c., his 
stay in Scotland can have been no sinecure. Indeed, no man has 
probably ever worked harder than he has done during this period. 
That the concerts given under the auspices of the Glasgow Choral 
Union have for the first time, both musically and financially, proved 
an unprecedented success, and that. Dr. von Biilow has accepted a 
re-engagement for next season, are the best proofs that could be 
offered of the appreciation he has met with, and of the confidence 
he has inspired. The concluding Popular Saturday Concert was 
unique in its way. The audience were allowed to choose their own 
programme by vote from among eighty-three orchestral works and 
part-songs performed at the previous concerts. The result of this 
plebiscite, and the number of votes gained by each of the twelve 
works constituting the scheme was as follows :—TZannhduser over- 
ture (Wagner), 279 votes; Wélliam Tell overture (Rossini), 218 ; 
Scherzo and Wedding March from the music to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream (Mendelssohn), 131 ; Fantasia for pianoforte and 
orchestra on Scotch airs” (Moscheles), 126; Fragment from the 
‘Farewell Symphony” (Haydn), 118; Sestetto, ‘‘ Die Dorfmusi- 
kanten,” A Musical Joke (Mozart), 117; Fantasia on Hungarian 
Melodies for pianoforte and orchestra (Liszt), 1o5 ; Overture to Die 
Zauberfléte (Mozart), 100; Duo concertante, for two pianofortes 
(Saint-Saéns), 95 ; overture to Zampa (Hérold), 95; overture to Rod 
Roy (Foster), 94; and Minuet for strings (Boccherini), 8r. This re- 
sult, which was, doubtless, in part due to the desire for a further 
hearing of the pianoforte playing of Dr. von Biilow and Mrs. Beesley, 
though not conclusive as a thermometer of musical taste, says very 
, much for the advanced condition of popular audiences in Glasgow. 
One’s only regret is that a similar test was not applied also to those 
of the classical concerts. 

THE directors of the Philharmonic Society—Sir Julius Benedict, 
Messrs. G. Benson, F. B. Jewson, Walter C. Macfarren, C. E. 
Stephens, A. S. Sullivan, and John Thomas--in announcing their 
annual series of eight concerts, have, perhaps, done wisely in not 
committing themselves to any promises of new works to: be per- 
formed. ‘The programmes of the first four concerts have been put 
forth, but do not contain a single work which has not been re- 
peatedly heard here before. Mr. W. G. Cusins still remains the 
conductor of the Society's concerts. 


THE result of the special examination (allowed by grace of the 
senate for musical candidates entered before the passing of the new 
rules), which was held at Cambridge on the 28th of December last, 
was as follows :—Messrs. Henry Fisher, Horace Hill, Joseph Parry, 
and William Joseph Westbrook were accepted as having qualified 
for the degree of Doctor of Music; and Messrs. John Asquith, 
George Benson; Alfred J. Caldicott, David Jenkins, James Dawber, 
— Henry Nichols, and Walter Stokes for that of Bachelor of 

usIc, 
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MR. J. SPENCER CURWEN read a paper on “The Laws of 
Musical Expression,” as formulated by M. Lassy in his ‘‘ Traité de 
l'Expression Musicale,” at the thitrd meeting of the Musical Associa- 
tion on the 7th ult. The question was whether the variations in 
force and speed which every good executant employs are founded on 
rules which may, in their turn, prove useful to beginners, and to 
those whose musical feeling needs cultivating. Mr. Curwen main- 
tained that there are general rules of expression which all artists 
observe, and that more attention should be devoted in pianoforte 
teaching to the structure of compositions, as regards their sections, 
phrases, modulations, &c. This would produce more intelligent 
and sympathetic players. In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Rev. T. Helmore, Dr. Bridge (organist of 
Westminster Abbey), Mr. C. E. Stephens, and the chairman, Dr. 
Stainer, took part. The general opinion was that it is hopeless to 
lay down rules in what is so much a matter of taste, but that the 
systematic study of expression was of the highest importance. Votes 
of thanks to Mr. Curwen for his paper, and to Mrs. Curwen for 
playing the illustrations, concluded the meeting. 

THE first performance of Wagner's Parsifal, the poem of which 
has been recently published by Messrs. Schott and Co., according 
to the Mustkalisches Wochendlatt, has been definitely fixed to’ take 
place at Bayreuth in 1880. 


_SIGNOR ALBERTO MAzzucaTo, the celebrated professor of 
singing, and, for the last seven or eight years, director of the Milan 
Conservatoire, died at Milan, on the 31st of December last. He 
was born at Udina, on the 2oth of July, 1813. Mr. Sims Reeves 
was his first pupil ; Mr. Herbert Reeves, a son of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
was his last. 
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The Hunt. J. Haypn. 

Selection of Celebrated Hunting Songs and Choruses. 
La Chasse du jeune Henri. H, E. Méuut. 
Jagd-Scene. J. RHEINBERGER. 


LOVE SONGS, 


Love Song (1284). GuiLLAUME DE Macnaup. 

Der Wolkensteiner (1425). Oswatp GraF voN WOLKENSTEIN. 
Love Song. J. Haypn. 

To the Distant Beloved. L. vAN BEETHOVEN, 

Adolar’s Romanza. C. M. von WEBER. 

Du bist die Ruh. F. Scuupert. 

Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges. F. M&NDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, 
Altdeutsches Liebeslied. C. REINECKE. 

Sweet Remembrance. J. Liéw. 

First Love. E. RoMMEL. 


MILITARY LIFE. 


Lager Scene. V. LACHNER. 

Quick Step. E. Paver. 

Cavalry March. C. WILHELM, 

Mollwitz March. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
La Rétraite des Gardes frangaises. 

Drinking Songs and Sailors’ Songs. 


PATRIOTIC HYMNS. 


God Save the Queen. Belgian Hymn. 

Rule Britannia. Dutch Hymn. 
Austrian Hymn. Danish Hymn. 

Die Wacht am Rhein. : Swedish el 

Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland. La Marseillaise. 
Prussian Hymo. Partant pour la Syrie. 
Russian Hymn, Pio IX. 


Polish Hymn, Spanish Hymn. 


NATIONAL MELODIES. 


ENGLISH. 
In my Cottage. I have a silent Sorrow, 
Sweet smells’ the Brier. Pretty Polly Oliver, 
O how shall I in Language weak. The British Grenadiers, 
SCOTTISH. 
Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town, Loch-na-Garr, 
The Braes of Ballendine. She rose and let mein, 


Auld Robin Gray. O Bothwell Banks, 
IRISH. 

The Moreen. St. Patrick’s Day. 

The Dandy. Speic Gailleanac. 


Savournah Deelish, elody in a major. 
WELSH. 
The Ash Grove. The Melody of Mona, 


The Sweet Melody. 
GERMAN. 


Herzig’ Schatzerl. 
Auf der Alm. 
Wohlauf noch getrunken. 


O, Tannenbaum. 
Es kann j ja nicht immer so bleiben. 
Willkommen o seliger Abend, 


NATIONAL MELODIES—(continued). 
SWEDISH. 
Na éd mjunka, Karin, 
Min Far war. Wedding March, 
NORWEGIAN. 


Melody in p minor, 


i elody in A minor. 
Allegro in F major. 


Allegretto in G minor, 
RUSSIAN. 

Russian Gipsy Air. 

The Nightingale. 

The Red Sarafan, 

POLISH. 
Melody in A major. 
Melody in F sharp minor 


Melody in A major. 
Schine Minka. 
Dreigespann, 


Spring Sonz. 
Melody in B flat major. 


The Young Maiden, Kujawiak,. 
BOHEMIAN. 
Melody in B flat major. Melody in c major. 
Melody in £ flat major. 
HUNGARIAN. 


Melody in G major. Melody in G minor. 

Melody in £ flat major. 

FRENCH. 
Le bon vieux temps. 
Délice de la vie. 
Rendez-moi ma patrie. 


Je suis Lindor. 
Lison dormait. 
Une fiévre briilante. 


ITALIAN. 

O Sanctissima. La Partenza. 

La bella Rosina, Tic e€ toc. 

La Carolina. La Stella dell’ Arena, 
SPANISH. 

Melody in c major. Andantino in A minor, 

PORTUGUESE. 

Melody in G major. Andantino in a flat major. 
DANISH. 

Tove Lille. Svead Vonod. 


Ridder Brynning. Dronning Dagmars Dod. 


DANCES OF OLDEN TIME. 


English Dance (1577) ; Cebell (PuRcELL) ; Pavane ; Passepied ; Sarabande 
(HANDEL, Coeur, MATTHESON) ; Chaconne ; Gaillarde ; Gavotte 








(English, Italian, and French) ; Bourrée ; Courante ; Rigaudon ; Gigue ; 
‘Tambourin ; Contredanses ; Minuets, 


| NATIONAL DANCES. 


Country Dances :—(Sir Roger de Coverley—Speed the Plough—The De’il 
among the Tailors. 

Angloise. 

Lancers. 

Hight Hornpipe. 

“ and Dances :—(Lady Lucy Ramsay—Lady Nelly Wemyss—Gillan 

Drover. 

Scotch Reels :—(Miss Falconer—Greig’s Pipes—Clyde-side Lasses~—John 
Cheap, the Chapman.) 

Irish Jigs :—(Norah Creina—The Irish Washerwoman—St. Patrick’s Day— 

arry Owen.) 
Ecossaises (1 to 6); Monferine; Dance of the Savoyards; Tarantella ; 





The March of the Menof Glamorgan. 


Fandango ; El Zapa Teado ; ‘Jaleo de Xeres; German Valses (1 to 6); 
Swiss Valse ; Austrian Valse ; Styrian Valse ; Galop; Bohemian Dance 
(Redowak.) 

Polish Dances :—(Mazurka—Polonaise—Krakoviak. 

Russian Dances :—(Cossak—Vivace, in Dp minor—Allegretto, in G major— 
Ziganka.) 

Moldavian Dance. 

Servian Dances (1 and 2), 

me Dances:—(Hora Sentimentale—Shepherds’ Dance—Soldiers’ 

ance 

; Hungarian Dances (t to 3). 

| Danish Dances :—(Dands fra Turf—Taprisér Amager Dands—Totiiur.) 

| Swedish (Allegro in p>—Totuur—Firtuur). 

| Norwegian Reels :—(Allegretto in a—Springdans.) 

| Lap'and Dance Melodies (1 & 2), 


MODERN DANCES. 


| 
| 
| 12 Landler, with ig ve V. LACHNER. 
| 


Valse Brillante. Moszkowskl. 
| Mazurka. a \ -naeanenerniienes 
Polka. J. Lé 
Drawing cont ‘Quadrille and Galop. E. Pause. 


Quarto, bound in eloth, ‘gilt sides and edges, price One Guinea, 
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